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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The rapid improvement that has taken place 
in the mode of living in Ulster during the last 
five-and-twenty years will soon obliterate all 
traces of what was the common style two gener- 
ations ago. I speak more particularly of the 
respectable farming class in some of our best 
northern districts, and I have in my eye one lo- 
cality, namely, that portion of the County Down 
which lies between Banbridge and Rathfrilaud. 
I know something of it, and I was interested in 
noting down lately, from a very old person, 
a few particulars of the "ways of the country" 
a century since. 

The house my old friend lived in was built 
about a hundred and fifteen years ago. The 
large stones for building it were brought upon 
horses' backs, on a broad straw mat fastened on 
them, there being no cart roads. Some time 
after, the horse paths were widened, and then 
what were called slide-cars were used,that is,carts 
without wheels ; wheels were soon added, and 
when families used them to go on journeys, a 
feather bed was put on the cart to make the jolting 
less disagreeable. Before this contrivance, when 
a lady wanted to visit her friends, she had to go 
on a pillion, which was a cushion fastened be- 
hind the rider on a horse, she holding on by the 
gentleman. The lady's wardrobe was more 
easily carried than at present. On the wheel- 
cars or carts were subsequently put " side- 
boards," to rest the feet on. 

Tea-kettles were unknown : the water fox tea 



was boiled in a pot. A Mr. Adams was the first 
in his neighbourhood who had a copper kettle for 
tea. The cups and saucers (china) were placed 
on what was called a tea-board, a circular table 
raised at the edges, hollowed out of a piece of 
mahogany, and round this the company sat, 
holding their cups in their hands ; a small piece 
of china, called a spoon-tray, held a few spoons, 
about the size of our salt-spoons, and each 
stirred his tea and put back the spoon. Egg- 
cups were not thought of — a bowl of boiled eggs 
was placed on the tea-board, and each person 
taking one, set it before him, knocking it on the 
one end in doing so, and then eating it with his 
knife : egg-hoops were invented first and then 
egg-cups. A hundred and fifty years ago, 
potatoes were grown in such small quantities 
that the crop was exhausted in September, and it 
was the custom of farmers' wives to bury a dish 
of them to serve for the Hallowe'en supper of 
" colkennon." The winter food consisted of oat- 
bread, oat-meal porridge, salt-beef, and pickled- 
pork, broth made from boiling these with kail 
and groats, fowls, eggs, and milk, with butter 
and cheese, and tea as a variety. 

The greater part of what was worn by the 
family w r as of home production. The farmer's 
wife had to scour and spin the wool, and her 
husband, on winter nights, to make it into 
flannel for blankets, petticoats, &c. : woven 
with linen yarn, it made bed-curtains, and ticks 
for feather beds. Flax was grown and prepared 
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for linen, for sheets, shirts, and frocks for the 
children. These were dyed blue for every-day 
wear, and buff for Sundays ; indigo and annatto 
the dyestuffs used. Candles were made in moulds, 
flax serving for wicks; and, for kitchen use, 
rushes were peeled and dipped in grease; a small 
iron pan was used for this purpose, called a 
"kam." 

The floors of sitting rooms were covered with 
fine sand, renewed once a week. Mats and 
carpets were then unknown. A M. 

The Mac Qdtllins. — The writer of the his- 
torical article on the "Clan of the Mac Quillins 
of Antrim," [vol. viii., p. 252] says that "not a 
word can be found in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, which suggests the idea of the Mac 
Quillins' being an alien race." In the very next 
page, however, a passage from these annals is 
quoted which mentions Senicen Mac Quillin, as 
high-constable of Ulster in 1358. How Senicen 
has no semblance of being an Irish name; indeed, 
I question if it ever occurs in Irish writings un- 
connected with the name of Mac Quillin. I 
have no doubt whatever that it is the Gaelic 
spelling of Skenkin, or Jenkm, a well-known 
Welsh name. If this idea be correct, it would 
go far to prove that there was at least Welsh 
blood in the family: and would so far corroborate 
the common tradition, that they were a "Welsh 
tribe, whose name Mac Quillin is a corruption of 
Mac Llewelyn. Ollamh Eodhla. 

Beazew CAnxnEONs — Gold Toeques. — As an 
addition to the curious particulars embodied in 
your article on " Brazen Cauldrons," [vol. v., 
p. 82,] I would adduce the following passage 
from Livy, [lib. 36, cap. 40,] which shows that 



large brazen vessels were in use among the 
ancient Gauls. He mentions that the Roman 
Consul, after a great victory over the Boii, car- 
ried off in triumph all sorts of spoils, and among 
the rest brazen vessels [" 1\ Cornelius Consul tri- 
nmphavit de Boiis. In eo triumpho Gallicis 
carpentis arm a signaque et spolia omnis generis 
transvexit, et vasa mnea Gallica."~\ Now, it is 
remarkable that Strabo [lib. viii., cap. 2] men- 
tions a sacred cauldron which had been recently 
sent as a present by the Cimbri to Augustus, from 
the Cimmerian peninsula (the present Crimea); 
["nuperque Augusto lebetem, qui apud ipsos 
sacerrimus habebatur, domo miserint, amicitiam 
expetentes:"] and a little further on he says, on 
the authority of Posidonius, that the Boii for- 
merly inhabited the Hercynian forests, a district 
which comprehended the modern Transylvania 
and a large part of Russia. This brings us to 
the neighbourhood of the country where Hero- 
dotus saw the enormous brazen cauldron des- 
cribed by him in the extract given by you at 
page 90, vol. v; and shows that the ancient 
Gauls, or at least the tribe called the Boii, 
brought their knowledge of casting large vessels 
in bronze from their Scythian birth place. It 
is well known that the Russians, from a very 
remote period, have been adepts in casting great 
bells, an art probably handed down from their 
Scythian ancestors. 

In the same passage of Livy which I have re- 
ferred to, he mentions that the Roman Consul 
carried off, among his spoils, fourteen hundred 
and seventy-one torques of gold, weighing two 
hundred and forty-seven pounds. ["Aureos 
torques transtulit mille quadrigentos septua- 
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ginta unum, ad hoc auri pondo ducenta quad- 
riginta septem."] Senex. 

The remarkable fact, noted by Mr. Grattan in 
his account of skulls found in a sepulchral mound 
in /the King's County, [vol. i, p. 278.] namely, 
that the teeth were all worn down regularly, as 
if by the grinding action of some very hard kind 
of food, has also been observed in the teeth 
found in ancient Scotch tumuli. In a paper 
read at the meeting of the British Association in. 
Edinburgh, in July, 1850, by Dr. Daniel Wilson, 
on " The evidence of primitive races in Scotland, 
prior to the Celts," is the following passage : — 
" One characteristic feature in the skulls found 
in the various tumuli is the state of the teeth. 
It is rare to find among them any symptoms of 
irregularity or decay. In a tumular cemetery 
at North Berwick, however, the teeth of the 
skulls, though sound, were worn in most cases 
completely flat : , like those of a ruminating animal. 
Dr. Thurnam remarks the same to have been the 
case in those found in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
at Laurel Hill ; and it is also observable in an 
under jaw, found along with other remains of 
a human skull, an iron hatchet, and several 
large boar's tusks, in a deep excavation on the 
south bank of the Castle Hill, Edinburgh. This 
peculiaz-ity in the teeth of certain classes of 
ancient crania is of very general application. 
The inferences to be drawn from such a compari- 
son are of considerable value, in the indications 
they afford of the domestic habits and social life 



of a race, the last survivor of which has moul- 
dered underneath the green tumulus, perchance 
centuries before the era of our earliest authentic 
chronicles. We perceive [from the appearance 
of the teeth] that a very decided change took 
place subsequently in the common food of the 
country." 

What description of food could it have been 
which required such a grinding process in its 
mastication as would in this manner wear down 
the surface of the teeth? The motion of the 
human jaw is quite different from that of a cow 
or other ruminating animal, and it is not easy 
to understand how the regular wearing down 
could take place with any kind of food. There 
is another circumstance that seems to me to be 
worthy of attention. In the tumulus excavated 
by Mr. Grattan there was no trace found of any 
metallic object : and, so far as this negative 
argument goes, we may take it as proving the 
great antiquity of the burial. But it will be 
observed that, in the passage just quoted from 
Dr. Wilson, he mentions one case where along 
with these worn-down teeth was found an iron 
hatchet, which we must presume was contem- 
porary with them. The race to whom the teeth 
belonged were therefore acquainted with the use 
of iron ; and we must either conclude that they 
belonged to a period subsequent to the use of 
stone and bronze instruments, or attach the 
knowledge of iron to a more ancient era than 

northern archoeologists now insist on. 

Senex. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Monogram at Grey Abbey. — The monogram 
on the stone in the ruins of Grey Abbey, refer- 
red to in your last number [vol. ix., p. 77.], 
probably represents the letters K. S. L. M., 
"Katherine Stewart, Lady Montgomery," who 
was first wife of Sir James Montgomery of Grey 
Abbey, (see Harris's History of the County 
Down, p. 51.), brother of W. Montgomery, the 
author of the Montgomery Manuscripts, which 
have been published. This stone was exhibited 
in the Belfast Museum, during the meeting of 
the British Association, in 1852. Another 
monogram occurs on a stone over the entrance 
of the old church of Newtownards, of which I 
give a copy here. 




It may represent H. L. Y. M., " Hugh Lord 
Viscount Montgomery/' Harris, in his History 
of t?ie County Down, erroneously gives this 
monogram as N. A. The solution here suggested 
is further strengthened by the inscription on a 
stone found in the garden of Ardglass Castle, in 
December, 1851. It bears the coat-of-arms of 
Montgomery of Braidstane, who was afterwards 
Hugh, Lord Montgomery. Surrounding the 
coat-of-arms are the three initial letters of the 
title, H. L. M. It is more than probable that 



the monogram in question was carved by the 
hand of William Montgomery, mentioned above 
as the author of the Manuscripts, as he had a 
great fancy in that way. Slates, with inscrip- 
tions painted on them, and a large flag stone, 
with a quaint inscription cut upon it, were found 
some years ago in his vault at Grey Abbey, 
evidently done by himself. In the inscription 
on his father's monument, as given by Harris, 
he says " painted and erected by W. M." 

I regret to say that the stone bearing the 
monogram was carried off in the year 1859-60, 
by some inconsiderate visitor of the old abbey. 
It can be of no interest to any one apart from the 
ruins; and it is to be hoped that the present notice 
may lead to its restoration. F. 0. M. 

Early Flax-Spinning Mills in Tns County 
Antrim. — Your correspondent, G. B., is very 
nearly correct infixing the date 1810 as the 
period when the first flax- spinning mills were 
built in this county. In a paper descriptive of 
Cushendall, in the Belfast Magazine, vol. iii., p. 
92 (August, 1809), mention is made of a factory 
there "nearly completed for spinning linen yarn." 
If I am not mistaken there was one at Crumlin 
about the same period. Belfastiensis. 

Bull-Baiting.-— [vol. viii., p. 236.] Tfhe 
late Israel Milliken of Belfast, who was between 
80 and 90 years of age at the time of his deatti, 
in 1857, told me in 1846 (as I find by a note 
taken at the time) that he perfectly remembered 
seeing, when a boy, about 60 or 70 years pre- 
viously, a bull-bait in a field near Peter's Hill, 
Belfast. On this occasion the bull broke loose 
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and caused great consternation. He said that, 
at that time, it was the custom for the Mayor of 
Carrickfergus annually to give a bull to be 
baited, and he remembered the Belfast butchers 
going down there with their dogs. The custom 
was given up after some time, but he understood 
that some equivalent for it in money continued 
to be given. Belfastiensis. 

Peo verb /'East Rain, &c." — [Queries, vol. ix. 
p. 78.] Rain with an east wind generally lasts 
twelve or twenty-four hours ; and I have always 
observed, during its continuance, a frequent 
breaking of the clouds and even brightening of 
the sky, deluding one with the hope that the 
rain was about to cease, and the sun to shine. 
But, though the rain may abate or possibly cease 
for a few minutes, fresh clouds immediately 
obscure the brightness, and the rain falls as fast 
as ever. This raising of false hopes of fair 
weather in the minds of the inexperienced or 
unobservant, is my reading of the saying that 
" East rain makes fools fain." Weathee-wise. 

Jaunting Cabs. — [Queries,vol. ix. p. 78] Lord 
Grey de Wilton, who died in 1593, first brought 
coaches to Ireland; but I think our modern 
jaunting-car is a development and improvement 
of the old Irish " wheel-car, '* and not more than 
a century old. Attbiga. 

Saeeeon.-- Your correspondent Conan [Queries, 
vol. v., p. 58,] askes if the old Irish dyed their 
linen with saffron. I believe that there is no 
doubt that "crocus" in the old accounts, merely 
implied the colour and not the dye-stuff; and 
that the Irish yellow was dyed with the Reseda 
luteola, the "YelloW "Weed," in Irish Buidke 
M6r. Another ingredient (not very euphonious 



to ears polite), mentioned as being used for this 
purpose, was'probably only employed to heighten 
or to fix the colour. I have often thought that 
the preference of the Irish for yellow garments 
had some connexion with the eastern origin of 
the nation. Many notices in the Greek classics 
prove that saffron-coloured robes had some 
dignity attached to them. Bacchus is des- 
cribed as wearing them. Among the Grecian 
women they seem to have been a favourite 
article of luxury. Krolzoton frequently occurs 
in Aristophanes as an important part of female 
attire. It was a yellow inner garment, and is 
mentioned as worn at the solemn festival of the 
Thesmophoria. The bridal veil also was yellow. 
Pindar speaks of the infant Hercules as wrapped 
in Xrohoton {Nem. 4. 58]. If I do not mistake, 
some of the Egyptian deities are represented as 
wearing robes of the same colour ; but I cannot 
just now remember references on the point. I 
am under an impression, also, that the Lamas of 
Thibet wear a yellow vesture ; and that some of 
the voluminous shirts worn in Ceylon are of the 
same colour. That the ancient Germans were 
fond of yellow mantles appears from Persius. 
[Sat. 6.] I do not dwell on Apollo's having a 
garment of that colour, ["croceo velatur amictu," 
Ovid. Ar. Amor. 3. 179.] as it might have been 
pictorially ascribed to him, as to Aurora ; but it 
is remarkable that Yirgil \_JEneid 9 xi., 75] des- 
cribes the Phrygian priest of Cybele as having 
" croceam chlamydem, sinusque crepantes car- 
baseos." We have here both a yellow mantle 
and flowing folds of linen ; though this certainly 
does not amount to having the linen also yellow. 

T. H. P. 
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QUERIES, 



In Ware's work, Be Prmmlibm Lagenim sive 
JProvincm Dubliniensis, under the head of "Lau- 
renee 0* Toole," the following passage occurs: — 
" A portion of the bones of this archbishop, who 
was canonized by Honorius III. in the year 
1215, were translated [from Formandy where 
he died] to the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
Dublin [now called Christ Church], together 
with the pastoral staff (baculo) of St. Patrick, 
which had been transferred thither from Armagh 
by William the son of Aldelm, in the year 1180, 
and, together with other relics there, are said to 
have been preserved with great care until the 
reign of Edward VI." — Can any reader of the 
Journal supplement the information here given 
respecting this interesting relic of Irish eccle- 
siastical rule, — namely, St. Patrick's pastoral 
staff? 

In the same treatise, under the heading of 
"Bishops of Deir j" fUpiscopi DeremesJ, a notice 



is given of a prelate named " Walter Wellesley" 
(mlgd "Wesley,") This bishop is described as 
" prior canonicorum eaenobii Oonallensis in agro 
KildariemiP He is further stated to have been 
" Master of the Bolls ;" and to have been raised 
to the episcopate, at the request of Henry VIII., 
by the Pope, and confirmed in his temporal 
office on the 23rd of September, 1531. Would 
it not appear likely that the above Walter 
Wellesley was of the same family whence the 
illustrious Duke of Wellington derived his 
origin ? The above reference to the County of 
Kildare would seem to intimate as much. Can 
any reader further trace this connection ? M. E. 
At what period was the Moody-hand first re- 
cognized on the standard of the Ulster Chieftains? 
Was it anciently confined to the ^Northern pro- 
vince ? What is regarded as its origin ? Was 
it in ancient times represented in any other form 
than that of an outspread red hand ? M, W. 



